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About Foxés and Ped fies 


I take this opportunity to reflect 
on some of the comments made on my 
article Two Little Foxes (Jan. issue), 
particularly on those of Rev. E. Zetter- 
holm of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle, Washington, which 
appeared in the last issue of the Journal 
under the caption Foxes or Gadjlies? 
I am grateful for the comments, for 
even the unfavorable ones point up that 
the issues involved are not imaginary. 

As the reader may recall, the first 
little fox is: “as the college goes, so 
goes the Church,” a proposition round 
which have grown a constellation of 
such ideas as: the college is the heart 
and life-center of the Church, a profes- 
sorship in the college is the most stra- 
tegic position in the Church. [| regard 
this slogan with its drawn implications 
-as a fox threatening the Reformed con- 
ceptions of the Means of Grace and of 
the Nature of the Church. 

According to Rev. Zetterholm, this 
creature is not a fox at all, but a gad- 
fly. About the gadfly later. He gives 
three reasons why it is not a fox. First. 
he claims that “as the college goes, so 
goes the Church, is true because the 
Church does not exist in a vacuum.” | 
indeed admit that the Church does not 
exist in a vacuum, but J must urge that 
neither a college nor anything else in 
the Church’s environment constitutes 
the heart and life-center of the Church. 
‘The life-center of the Church is in 
Christ; Christ himself in his Word and 
‘Spirit is the life of the Church. This 
fact is constitutive of the very nature 
of the Church. As such, the Church is 
the bearer of eternal life, as such the 
Church is the Universal Church so_un- 
limited to any time or place that noth- 
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ing that happens in time or space, not 
even the gates of hell, can prevail over 
the Church and destroy her life. 
Second, Rev. Zetterholm asks, ‘Can 
it be that Dr. Daane has forgotten that 
these Means of Grace still have fallible 
human administrators? .. . If we were 
not convinced that the effectiveness of 
the ministry was directly proportional 
to the extent that human fallibility is 
removed by education and training, cer- 
tainly the Church would not be spend- 
ing money and time in the preparation 
of her ministers.” Here Rev. Zetter- 
holm argues that the effectiveness of 
the Means of Grace is “directly propor- 
tional” to the degree in which a school 
is successful in eliminating — fallibility 
from the ministers of the Means of 
Grace. Is the power of the Word and 
Sacraments thus dependent on a school? 
Surely not! Moreover, the claim that 
the effectiveness of the Means of Grace 
is contingent upon the greater or lesser 
fallibility of their administrators is a 
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strictly mistaken position long ago ex- 
ploded by St. Augustine in the Donatist 
controversy. Every Church that ac- 
cepts the Baptism administered by an- 
other Church, even though it believes 
that Church to be theologically in error, 
admits the rightness of St. Augustine 
on this matter. No such Church, there- 
fore, can be said to spend its time and 
monies on educational institutions to 
remove the fallibility of her ministers 
in order to make the Means of Grace 
effective. And when we achieve a fully 
developed Calvinistic Philosophy of 
Education, it will not thus relate schools 
to churches and education to the Means 
of Grace. 

Rev. Zetterholm’s third reason ap- 
peals to the historical fact that bad 
theology in the schools brings bad the- 
ology into the Churches. I presume 
that no responsible person would deny 
this, and I further presume that many 
who use the slogan “as the school goes, 
so goes the Church” mean nothing more 
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About Foxes and Gadflies — Continued 


than that. Regarding such usage, the 
only criticism that could normally be 
made is that it is a loose expression for 
saying what is actually meant. And if 
this were the whole matter, I would not 
bother to criticize it. But it is not the 
whole matter. The untenable idea con- 
tained in the slogan is taking root and 
is producing as its fruit a whole com- 
plex of ideas which are theologically in- 
valid, but which nonetheless are put 
forward as valid because of the alleged 
validity of the slogan from which they 
stem. And when the invalidity of the 
slogan becomes the guarantee of the 
validity of its implications, it is then 
time to become critical of the slogan. 

To what lengths the supporters of this 
slogan sometimes go! To support its 
theological content, appeal is made to 
history! Such procedure may convince 
the unwary, but someone will sometime 
arise and ask whether we now derive 
our theology, and our theological con- 
ception of the nature of the Church 
from history! And by so doing he 
will point to the necessity of again 
studying the Bible! 

Is it true that history supports this 
slogan? Can it be proved from history 
that a Church-controlled school is a 
school that controls the Church? Where 
it is done, a sleight-of-hand trick has 
been effectively performed! And if this 
slogan could legitimately be supported 
by history, then, as Rev. I. Van Dellen 
has reminded us in De Wachter, history 
would provide a very powerful argu- 
ment against a Church-owned school. 
Should a Church own a college, if a col- 
lege could actually control the Church? 


ike question is simply, Which 
controls which? The answer is equal- 
ly simple. A Church-controlled school 
is not a school that controls and deter- 
mines the Church’s future. The reverse 
is so true that, if and when strange 
theological fires burn on the academic 
altars of a Church-owned school, or if 
the fires go out completely, the Church 
alone must assume the responsibility. 
For as the Church goes, so goes the 
Church-controlled school! 


When this position is reversed and 
its theological content is then taken 
seriously, the very nature of the Church 
is imperilled. This is apparent from 
Rev. Zetterholm’s own support of the 
slogan. He denies that the teaching of 
Jesus that the gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail against the Church can be applied 
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to a particular denomination. If he 
were right, there would be an essential 
feature of the Church which is not an 
essential feature of the Churches. But 
all true churches possess all the essen- 
tial features of the Church of Christ. 
Consequently, it is the very nature of 
the Christian Reformed Church — and 
of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
too — that the gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail against her. This does not involve, 
as Rev. Zetterholm mistakenly supposes, 
that his church or mine are made “co- 
extensive” with the whole Church of 
Christ, nor does the application of these 
words of Jesus to our respective church- 
es make one guilty of “ecclesiastical 
egotism.” These words of Jesus are 
indeed applicable, for the reason that 
every true church is a historical con- 
cretion and manifestation of that uni- 
versal Church which is the Body of 
Christ. 


Rev. Zetterholm’s church or mine 
may indeed come to a point in time 
where it ceases to exist. But the words 
of Jesus are nonetheless applicable to 
his church or mine for the reason that 
every historical manifestation of the 
Body of Christ is more than a mere his- 
torical institution — something which 
cannot be said of a college. A given 
church is more, for it is a manifestation 
of the Universal Church whose very 
nature is that it is not limited to a cer- 
tain time or place. Its possible temporal 
end (limit), therefore, does not annul 
the fact that it was a manifestation of 
the Universal Church, and consequent- 
ly does not exclude the fact that the 
gates of hell could not prevail against 
her. This unique nature of the church- 
es constitutes one of the decisive dif- 
ferences between the churches as his- 
torical institutions and every other kind 
of historical institution. It is this de- 
cisive and distinctive nature of both 
the Church and the Churches which is 
progressively hidden from view by a 
growing complex of ideas and argu- 
ments based on the assumed validity of 
the proposition that “as the school goes, 
so goes the church.” Risking repeti- 
tion, I repeat that this slogan threatens 
nothing less than the very nature of the 
Christian Church. 


IT indeed do not want to deny the 
value of good schools, nor that of an 
educated ministry. Nor do I want to 
be blind to the consequences when they 
are not good. But neither do I want 
to enhance their value by a stripping 
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and transfer of the Church’s peculia 
glory. 


I must therefore insist that this is : 
real fox. It is imaginary only to tha 
imagination. But I must add, it is nog 
a gadfly. Rev. Zetterholm has somehow 
come to believe that this slogan is 
gadfly let loose to sting the leadershiz 
of the Christian Reformed Church inte 
an awareness of its responsibility. Hi 
even “prays” that in the providence oa 
God it will have this effect. He feel] 
that our leadership has not been alive 
to its task of providing a “thoroughl4 
integrated Calvinistic Philosophy oo 
Education.” Why he regards this a: 
our special need, I do not know, thougt 
I may assure him that our leadershiy 
is working at this very thing. But — 
do know that when such a philosophy 
of education is achieved it will not be 
blind to the error of ‘this slogan, no) 
to its already drawn and announced im 
plications that the life-center of th» 
Church is in a school and that a college 
professorship is the most strategic posii 
tion in the Church. 


A‘ gadfly’s services are valuable onl 
in an abnormal situation; in a norma‘ 
situation it is regarded as a pest to be 
gotten rid of. If then it is indeed « 
gadfly which should be given the Fli. 


when normalcy returns, how can it be 
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egarded as a slogan whose theological 
ontent is sound and always valid? 


* * * 


NG that second little fox. [ 
m glad that Rev. Zetterholm has recog- 
ized the creature which I have called 
fox. In this he has done better than 
ome of my other critics. He has cor- 
ectly seen that my position is not that 
here are no spiritual exercises like 
rayer and Bible reading which can be 
piritually helpful and are sometimes 
s0sely called means of grace. Nor does 
e attribute to me that I see little value 
n such spiritual exercises. On_ the 
ontrary, he has correctly understood 
hat what I call a fox is the position 
fhich claims that the primary source 
f spiritual power and revival is to be 
ound in individual and group Bible 
tudy rather than in the preaching of 
he gospel and the administration of the 
acraments. 


Rev. Zetterholm understands why I 
m wary of such a position, and he will 
Iso understand why I am wary of a 
osition which asks, How much good 
rould the Church’s preaching accom- 
lish if the hearers did not privately 
tudy their Bibles? He will under- 
tand why I am wary of a “private” 
1eans of grace which turns out to be 
roup Bible study, and one that is giv- 
n to the Church. He will understand 
thy I am wary of a position that asserts 
nat sacred song, for example, is a 


private means of grace, but then also 
asserts that it is an indispensable means 
of grace given by God to the Church. 
He will also understand why I am wary 
of a position which admits that in Re- 
formed theology the Means of Grace 
have a “fixed meaning” but then im- 
mediately proceeds to teach that there 
are many more — the number seems 
to make little difference, for even God’s 
providences are suggested to be such 
means — and that these are so indispen- 
sable that the effectiveness of the offi- 
cial Means of Grace are dependent upon 
them. For it is plain that what is here 
at issue is not a mere matter of a looser 
usage of the term Means of Grace, but 
an emptying of their distinctive indis- 
pensability and effectiveness by the 
claim that there are other means of 
grace so effective and _ indispensable 
that the Means of Grace cannot be ef- 
fective without them. 


Rev. Zetterholm is quite properly un- 
willing to grant this superiority to the 
loosely called means of grace. Yet he is 
willing to make the latter equal to, and 
as equally indispensable as the Means 
of Grace. He writes, “It is no more 
correct to say that a revival of spiritual 
power can come only through the ofh- 
cial proclamation of the church, than 
it is to say that it can come only through 
individual and group Bible study.” 
With this of course I do not agree. Be- 
cause I do not, Rev. Zetterholm sug- 
gests that I see an “antithesis” between 


SONNET TO MARY 


That earliest Easter, Mary, did you wonder 

To hear the sun victoriously bright 

Shatter your window, louder than the thunder 

Had pierced the blackness of Good Friday night? 


Did you, drugged with darkness, draw about you 
The cozy covers of your three-day’s grief 
And never hear John running off without you? 


Or did you hear — and Peter running after? 
Had you perhaps such boldness of belief 
The room resounded with your gentle laughter 


At those who had to prove by human sight 
; What you already knew about that dawn — 
4 That on the hills the lilies would be white, 
} , And from the tomb the tombstone would be gone? 
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the Means of Grace and individual and 
group Bible study. The truth is that I 
see no antithesis, but I do see a differ- 
ence. What difference? Briefly, this 
difference: First, the two traditional 
Means of Grace have been instituted by 
God. Accordingly, the Heidelberg 
Catechism teaches that faith is wrought 
in the human heart by the preaching of 
the gospel and confirmed by the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Sec- 
ondly, the Catechism also teaches that 
this working and strengthening of faith 
is accomplished through these two 
Means of Grace by an activity of the 
Spirit of God. In the two divinely 
appointed Means of Grace, the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, God himself 
is at work. This constitutes a basic 
difference between the Means of Grace 
and the means of grace loosely so-called. 
In the latter man reads, man prays, 
man sings. Therefore, it may be said 
that if man sings thoughtlessly his 
singing of hymns will be of no spiritual 
value, if he prays thoughtlessly his 
prayer will not be effective. To point 
this out is not to throw cold water on 
such devotional exercises nor to write 
them off as being without value. I 
would not belittle their _ significance, 
but I would point to something of even 
higher significance, to the fact that in 
the Means of Grace God himself is ac- 
tive and that this gracious divine action 
is as superior to human action as grace 
is superior to human effort. Thus I 
would point to the fact that the Means 
of Grace possess an indispensability and 
independent effectiveness that cannot be 
attributed to what are loosely called 
means of grace. I heartily agree with 
Professor Berkhof that it is better not 
to follow such men as Hodge who in- 
cluded prayer as a Means of Grace. 
And I would urge in the spirit of that 
tradition that it is a mistake to follow 
those who teach that there are also 
numerous private means of grace which 
are so indispensable and effective that 
the effectiveness of the Means of Grace 
are contingent upon them. And my 
deepest reason is that no human activ- 
ity can be equated with the divine ac- 
tivity of the Spirit of God, and no 
human activity no matter how spiritual 
and devotional can in a proper sense be 
called a Means of Grace. Grace is a 
divine gift, not a human achievement, 
not even an achievement of the saints. 
Why then becloud so important a truth 
by unfixing the fixed meaning of the 
Means of Grace, and by giving it so 
broad a meaning as will include any 
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number of merely human spiritual ex- 
ercises ? 

The official proclamation of the Word 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments enjoy much less respect in our 
day than they should, and the matter 
is not helped when we equate, and 
sometimes even subordinate, the Means 
of Grace to lesser things. Nothing is 
gained, but much is lost, by pulling 
the higher down to the level of the 
lower. 


iE was pointed out above that a 
church is more than a mere historical 
institution because it is a manifestation 
of the Body of Christ. Here it must 
be pointed out that the proclamation of 
the gospel is more than a human activ- 
ity. To be sure men preach and ad- 
minister the sacraments, but both are 
more than a human activity. The min- 
ister is the agency, the voice through 
which Christ proclaims his Word. 
Christ himself through his Spirit works 
and confirms faith by proclamation and 
sacraments. Therefore proclamation, 
because it involves a divine activity, is 
more than Bible reading and study, and 
therefore the effectiveness of the 
Church’s proclamation is not “directly 
proportional” to the human fallibility 
of the preacher. 


All this does not mean that the Spirit 
of God is never active when a man 
prays or sings or reads his Bible. To 
say that the Spirit is only operative in 
the official Means of Grace, would be to 
say what is contrary to fact. The Spirit 
is not thus imprisoned in the organized 
Church. But the point is rather that in 
the Means of Grace the Spirit is always 
active, even when there is no human 
response at all. This is especially evi- 
dent in the case of infant Baptism. But 
the Spirit is not always active when | 
pray, sing, or read the Bible. A person 
may do these things thoughtlessly so 
that they are meaningless routine exer- 
cises. When this happens the Spirit is 
not active, and the meaningless spiritual 
exercise is not a means of grace. When 
these things are properly done, the 
Spirit is active, and they are so done 
because the Spirit is active. Thus the 
spiritual exercises that are loosely called 
means of grace, are Spirit-induced hu- 
man responses to God. Thus they are 
human responses induced by the Spirit 
and elicited by the grace of God within 
man. In distinction from this, the 
Means of Grace point to a coming of 
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the Spirit and of the grace of God to 
man, a divine work upon man; they 
point in the first instance to God’s ac- 
tion upon man, not to mans reaction to 
God. It is therefore necessary to main- 
tain a clear-cut distinction between the 
Means of Grace and what are means of 
grace loosely so called, — as necessary 
as to maintain a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween God’s work upon and in man, 
and man’s response to God, between 
God’s action and man’s reaction. 

This fox may be spotlighted by one 
or two questions. What revival in the 
history of the Church was the result of 
Bible study rather than preaching? 
Again, how can Bible reading and study, 
highly valuable and blessed by God as 
it indisputably is, be an indispensable 
Means of Grace in view of the fact that 
the Church for centuries did not possess 
it, since it was factually impossible for 
individual church members to own or 
read a Bible? The excessive and in- 
cautious claims that constitute this fox 
are broken by the facts of history. 


Unless I am blindly mistaken — so 
blind that I see foxes in my imagina- 
tion and think them real — what I have 
written on this subject is nothing but an 
expression of a long-accepted Reformed 
position. If this be Romanism I am 
wide open to correction, but let the cor- 
rection be biblical, theological argumen- 
tation which embraces the subject at its 
center, not merely peripheral religious 
remarks that stand far from the cen- 
ter of the issue. 


* * * 


AR outs Rev. Zetterholm 
sees no second fox, he claims to see an- 
other gadfly. He has somehow come 
upon the idea that the Christian Re- 
formed Church is in special need of re- 
vival and that the above discussed Bible 
study claims are protests of the laymen 
of our Church let loose with the hope 
that they will sting our ministry into 
better sermonizing. He writes, “Now 
if we grant what amounts to the major 
premise, that the church is in need of 
spiritual awakening . . . then it would 
seem all too plain that somewhere 
there is something amiss with the offi- 
cial proclamation of God’s Word. Some- 
how it is not bearing that fruit which we 
might reasonably expect of it in the 
conversion of sinners and the edifica- 
tion of the saints. Somehow it is evi- 
dent that the people seem to have an al- 
most intuitive sense of lack, of a need 
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which is not being met and which | 
hope will be met by their indivi 
and group study.” . Now that is a le 
“somehowing.” But Rev. Zetterh 
does suggest how all this could “se 
how” happen. He wonders whet 
“if as a matter of fact the Means 
Grace has not been thought to be 
preaching of the Catechism rather t 
the preaching of the Word.” Wha’ 
means by this he makes plain by q 
ing from an article I wrote four y 
ago in The Banner in which I plea 
for a type of Catechism sermon wl 
is based on the text of the Catech 
itself. He observes that “when it co 
to the point where preaching the € 
chism means to exegete and hom 
the words of Ursinus, . . . then sg 
preaching ceases to be the solemn p: 
lamation of the Word of God...” - 
he adds, “‘if it has only been Dr. Daa 
version of ‘Catechism Preaching’ 

has been going on in the Christian | 
formed Church, then it may well 
that revival of scriptural power will 
cannot, come by means of it, and 

come only by means of individua: 
group Bible study. One may since 
wonder whether the desire for pri 
and group Bible study has not J 
fostered by a healthy curiosity to) 
whether what the Catechism andi 
preachers have said is also by some 
mote possibility contained in the W 
of God.” Now these are both str 
and strange words. 


May I state first of all that tt 
Bible study claims, and these claims 
the means of grace in the wide, | 
sense are not a laymen’s protest, 
therefore not a laymen’s gadfly to ¢ 
the Christian Reformed ministry. ” 
have on the contrary been put forv 
by one who is himself a clergys 
Moreover, Rev. Zetterholm should| 
honor me by calling the kind of @ 
chism sermon for which I ple 
“Daane’s version.” It has been are 
a lot longer than I have, both in Eu 
and in America. I personally 
found it interesting to observe that 
seven months in Amsterdam T have 
to hear a Catechism sermon which 
not follow the method Rev. Zetterk 
has associated with my name. 


I would also register the observe 
that there is a kind of individue 
which rings through Rev. Zetterhe 
evaluation of the Heidelberg Catec: 
which is hardly compatible with 
formed thinking about Creeds. 
statement, “But when it comes t 
point where preaching the Cat 
means to exegete and homilize: 
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| 
ords of Ursinus . . . then such preach- 
ug ceases to be the solemn proclama- 
on of the Word of God ; ean 
tdly be called a Reformed comment. 
eformed thought insists that when a 
eed has been officially adopted by Re- 
med Churches and is for centuries 
nfessed to be the truth of God, such 
| creed may not be regarded as being 
io more than the words of the person 
ho formulated the creed. In precisely 
hat sense the Truth of the Catechism 
ay be said to be the Word of God can- 
ot be defined here. The matter has 
deed received a bit of discussion in 
r churches, but the consensus, I be- 
eve, was expressed by Professor 
erkhof some weeks ago in The Banner 
hen he stated his disagreement with 
le position that the preaching of the 
atechism is not a preaching of the 
Vord of God. When, in contrast to 
atechism preaching, Rev. Zetterholm 
sserts, “Not until our preaching is 
gunded on an exhaustive analysis and 
ynthesis of Scripture are we able to 
ay that we are proclaiming the Word 
f God,” an unacceptable religious in- 
ividualism is evident. Aside from the 
ference that the Catechism is not the 
roduct of such study, the question 
rises as to when the individual would 
e ready to preach if he had first to 
chieve this task by himself alone. Rev. 


Zetterholm’s estimation of private Bible 
study assumes to itself a value it cannot 
possibly possess, and it does so at the 
expense of the communal mind and 
study of the Church. Here is an em- 
phasis upon Bible study which is not 
biblical. Where individual Bible study 
is so defined that a minister cannot be- 
gin to preach the Word of God until 
after he has made “an exhaustive analy- 
is and synthesis of Scripture,” such 
study has been misunderstood. And 
when he suggests that Reformed laymen 
can engage in such study because moved 
by a “healthy curiosity” to see whether 
what the Catechism and its -preachers 
have said is also by some “remote pos- 
sibility” contained in the Word of God, 
his conception of Bible study betrays 
an individualistic and anti-creedal char- 
acter. And the same estimate must be 
made of the thought of those who con- 
tend that when the gospel is proclaimed 
by the Church, the hearer is under no 
obligation to believe whai he hears until 
he first substantiates what he has heard 
by individuai Bible study. Does not 
the Bible itself teach that when the 
Word is preached, the convicting power 
of the Spirit attends it? If Word and 
Spirit go together, is the Word when 
preached by the Church through min- 
ister or apostle so devoid of authority 
that it need not be believed until the 
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Does It Work? 


hese summer a group of us 
ere discussing the merits of the Minor- 
y Report on the place of Education in 
lissions. In the course of the conver- 
ition a minister made a rather sig- 
ificant remark. “I like the general 


and of the minority report,” he said, 


put what I’d like to know is — does it 
ork?” Some might call this a rather 
American” question, breathing an un- 
coming spirit of utilitarianism. ‘That 
as not my reaciion. I feel the ques- 
on is an eminently fair one. After 
|, the Church has been doing mission 
ork for more than nineteen hundred 
ars now, and it would seem that his- 
ry ought to shed some light on the 
‘oblem our Church is currently fac- 
g. I should like in this article to 
ing to the attention of Journal read- 
s some historical data that ought to 
- of interest in the present discussion. 
it before doing so allow me briefly to 
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orient the reader to the issue. 

In 1950 the synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church appointed a commit- 
tee of seven to “formulate the principles 
of indigenous mission work.” The con- 
crete occasion for the calling into be- 
ing of this committee was a generally 
felt dissatisfaction with the manner i 
which our Indian mission work was be- 
ing conducted. In 1952 the committee 
reported its findings to synod. Its re- 
ports on Evangelism and Medical work 
were unanimous and were adopted by 
synod. On the question of Education a 
majority and a minority report were 
presented. The majority took the posi- 
tion that since the Church of the New 
Testament is in a state of maturity she 
has the right to determine by which 
methods she may perform her mission- 
ary task and is therefore not limited to 
the methods directly given in Scripture. 
This led the majority to lay down as a 


hearer has first passed his individual 
judgment over it on the basis of his in- 
dividual Bible study? Such a concep- 
tion of the relationship between gospel 
proclamation and individual Bible study 
strips the Church and its proclamation 
of all authority. This is the autonomous 
man in religious garb. This kind of 
religious individualism, so destructive 
of all church authority, is exceedingly 
common in our day, but it is also ex- 
ceedingly unbiblical, even when advo- 
cated in the name of Bible study. 

No, Rev. Zetterholm, such a concep- 
tion of Bible study is not generally held 
by Christian Reformed people. Where 
it exists and is promoted it must be des- 
ignated a fox, for a fox it is. Nor is 
it true that when our people hear the 
Catechism itself expounded from the 
pulpit that they are so displeased with 
their minister and his sermon that they 
turn to the Bible, because they suspect 
that there is but a “remote possibility” 
that what was said from the pulpit is 
contained in the Word of God. The im- 
proper claims put out in the interest of 
furthering Bible study are not gadflies 
let loose by irate laymen hopeful that 
their ministers will get properly stung. 
Those foxes are foxes all right, and 
they are apparently still running loose. 
But they are on the ground, not in the 
air, nor on the ceiling. 
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basic principle “the general thought that 
it is proper for the Church in her work 
to use any means which is congenial to 
the Gospel.” Only those methods that 
“seek to make converts by the use of 
the sword; by bribing people with ma- 
terial gifts, by intrigue, by compro- 
mising the real meaning of the Gospel 
and such means” are condemned. In 
short, whatever means are honest, fair, 
open and above board may be used to 
proclaim the Gospel. 

The minority presented a wholly dif- 
ferent report. It took the position that, 
since the work of missions is the official 
task of the instituted Church, it is 
bound in its methods by those activities 
that are proper to the organized Church. 
Emergencies and unusual circumstances 
may make it necessary for the Church 
to undertake temporarily activities 
that do not properly belong to her, but, 
said the committee, “We are concerned 
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in this report with continuing norms for 
the Church’s activity on the mission 
field which are determinable from the 
nature and functions which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe to her.” It therefore ar- 
gued against the majority that “if edu- 
cation is considered a legitimate agency 
for the Church to avail herself of in 
evangelism, there is no reason why 
other means should not be similarly 
adopted. The development of medical 
work beyond its scripturally warranted 
scope, rural reconstruction, socio-eco- 
nomic counselling and projects, can all 
then be urged upon the Church as 
legitimate activities in which the Church 
‘may’ engage equally with that of edu- 
cation.” The minority then pleaded 
that synod adopt the view that “Educa- 
tion is properly a parental responsibil- 
ity. The school is the extension of the 
home... The function of education on 
the mission field is fundamentally no 
other than it is at home.” Therefore 
the real basis of education that is given 
on the mission field must be the desire 
of Christian parents that their children 
receive a Christian education and, fur- 
ther, “their willingness to shoulder the 
maximum burden of responsibility, 
support, and control of which they are 
capable.” (For Majority and Minority 
Reports see Acts of Synod, 1952, pp. 
207-225). This is, in very brief sum- 
mary, the issue on which the Synod of 
1953 will have to express itself. Do 
the past and present missionary en- 
deavors of the Church shed any light on 
the question? Can it be shown, for 
instance, that the position of the minor- 
ity “works”? 


% * * 


ol shine can be little doubt that 
the point of view represented by the 
majority has been a large and influen- 
tial factor in the Protestant missionary 
expansion dating from around 1800. 
Our current expenditure of about 
$350,000 annually to reach effectively 
a small fraction of fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand Indians through some seventy-five 
workers and several substantial insti- 
tutions may be a very extreme expres- 
sion (disavowed also by the majority) 
of a long dominant method, but it is in 
line with what has been done on many 
other fields. Today, however, the mis- 
sionary world is seriously questioning 
the approach that has so long been fol- 
lowed in the past. Long standing 
doubts about the wisdom of concentrat- 
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ing effort on extensive institutional mis- 
sion work were brought to a head in 


the tragic debacle in China. Univer- 
sities, colleges, high schools, lower 
schools, hospitals, medical schools, 


printing establishments, YMCA’s, all 
financed in large measure by mission 
funds, fell into the hands of the 
Church’s arch-enemy, the Communists. 
One bishop pathetically reflected the 
universal disappointment and the mis- 
placed emphasis that characterized past 
effort. We had thought, he said, that, 
whatever would happen, we could count 
on the institutions to carry on the work 
and support the Christianity that had 
been planted. But now they have all 
fallen into the hands of the Commu- 
nists, and the only hope for Christianity 
in China is that little Church to which 
we paid such inadequate attention. 


The doubts and question that had 
existed before were not occasioned by 
fears that institutional enterprises would 
be lost to hostile governments. Rather, 
they arose from the fact that these in- 
stitutions tended to lose their Christian 
character, and from the mounting reali- 
zation that they were not contributing 
nearly as largely as had been expected 
to bringing into being men and women 
who stood committed to Christ by open 
confession and changed walk of life. 
The Church seldom seemed to grow in 
proportion to effort devoted to insti- 
tutional undertakings. In China defec- 
live mission principles and a catastro- 
phe in its missionary history have com- 
bined to create a profound disillusion- 
ment which has occasioned a rethinking 
of strategy for every area where the 
Church is missionarily active. In this 
rethinking we are, fortunately, not 
without fruitful examples pointing to a 
more effective prosecution of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


Paul and the Churches in 
Asia Minor and in Greece 


Ts figure of St. Paul has been 
predominantly associated in the mind 
of the Church with theological ques- 
tions. The centrality of Christ, law 
and grace, predestination, Christian 
liberty, the Church in her relation to 
the world, the organization of the 
Church — these are the doctrines and 
questions associated with the name of 
St. Paul. Seldom has the Church given 
adequate attention to the fact that Paul 
was first and foremost a missionary and 


an organizer of newly founded churche 
When we study Paul the missionary v 
shall not only come to a richer apprec 
ation of Paul the theologian, but we wi 
also find that he is the great contem 
orary and sympathetic fellow-work 
of every missionary in every age. Abor 
all we will find that he is the great eri 
ic and the wholesome corrector of tl 
Church in her missionary ways. 

A greater disparity than that whic 
exists between the missionary methos 
of St. Paul, and the methods that hav 
been central during the past centur 
and a half is hardly conceivable. Or 
would also have to look long and haz 
to discover a greater disparity the 
that which exists between the results o: 
tained by St. Paul and those obtaine 
by the methods to which we of tl 
Western Church have so long been a 
customed. “In a little more than te 
years,” writes Roland Allen, “St. Pa: 
established the Church in four pro 
inces of the Empire, Galatia, Maced 
nia. Achaia and Asia. Before A.D. ¢ 
there were no Churches in these pro 
inces; in A.D. 57 St. Paul could spez 
as if his work there was done, an 
could plan extensive tours into the f| 
West without anxiety lest the Church: 
which he had founded might perish 
his absence for want of his guidan: 
and support.” 


How did Paul achieve these amazii 
results? This is perhaps best seen 
our missionary day by observing whi 
he did not do. Paul did not organii 
schools or classes for children in ordt 
that through these he might “reach tt 
parents.” He did not attempt to trar 
mit Jewish culture or a Jewish soci 
pattern for the lives of his converts. {i 
did not raise large funds in Jerusale 
or in Judea to support the churches 
founded. He did not send Jerusaler 
supported men to be the teachers aa 
pastors of the churches. He did m 
keep the churches in dependence up» 
himself or his fellow-workers. Pa: 
did not, in other words, do many of ti 
things that we of the West have be: 
doing in establishing the Church 


foreign parts. 


What Paul did was to proclaim tt 
Gospel to the community as a who» 
baptize upon confession of faith, i 
struct intensively while he was in ree 
dence, and appoint office-bearers 
govern the newly founded church. ¥ 
then left behind him a fully organize 
independent, self-supporting congreg 
tion. In churches so founded the Wo: 
was preached, the sacraments admini 
tered, and from them went out a wi 
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ness to the entire surrounding area re- 
sulting in the founding of other church- 
es. This work was done with manifest 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit and 
with equally manifest recognition of his 
presence in the young churches qualify- 
ing them for full ecclesiastical responsi- 
bility. The impressive results of these 
labors are known to us. So effective 
was this ministry that after ten years 
there was for Paul “no longer room in 
these parts.” 


One wonders what kind of a Church 
would exist in the world today if she 
had ignored and neutralized Paul’s the- 
ology as she has his missionary methods. 
And one also wonders what kind of 
missionary expansion the Church would 
have witnessed if she had paid as much 
attention to Paul’s missionary methods 
as to his theology. But it has happened 
all too often that when Paul’s methods 
were urged upon the missionary com- 
munity they all began with one con- 
sent to make excuse. It has been said 
that Paul had a synagogue to begin 
with in most of the places in which he 
preached, that he brought the Gospel 
to a cultured world that could appreci- 
ate his deep doctrines, that there was 
everywhere in the ancient world a reli- 
gious yearning and an openness for 
such a message as Paul brought, that he 
was able to work miracles, that he more 
than we could delegate responsibility 
to new converts. In this argumentation 
it is generally forgotten that the syna- 
gogues turned against Paul and that 
his Jewish antecedents and connections 
were not an element in his favor in the 
Greek and Roman world. that his Gos- 
pel was, in his own words, foolishness 
io the Greek and a stumblingblock to 
the Jew, that the vaunted culture of the 
ancient world found relatively little ex- 
pression among the masses, that he re- 
sorted to the use of miracles only upon 
occasion, and that wherever the Church 
of Christ comes into being the Holy 
Spirit qualifies believers for the ac- 
ceptance of witnessing and governing 
responsibility. In general it may be 
said that the arguments adduced against 
doing mission work in Paul’s way 
place an overevaluation on the situa- 
tion obtaining in his time and an un- 
derevaluation on the situation in our 
time. The advance of tie Gospel has 
been easy nowhere, and at no time 
were the obstacles standing in the way 
of its advance greater than when the 
missionary crusade of the Church was 


launched. 


Was only Paul’s theology written for 
the instruction of the Church? Did not 
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the Lord have an equally clear purpose 
in mind in delineating so carefully and 
in so great detail how this unequalled 
missionary servant performed his la- 
bors? Whatever differences in accent 
or approach may be made necessary by 
varying times and peoples and places, 
the norm governing Paul’s missionary 
witness should remain unimpaired. Let 
the Church be the Church, also on the 
mission field, and let her not accept as 
an equal principle that she “may” also 
assume the role of an educational insti- 
tute, agricultural agency, medical cent- 
er, or socio-economic planning commis- 
sion. The use of these means as meth- 
ods of evangelism was not only un- 
known to Paul, but it is foreign to the 
whole structure of his missionary con- 
ception. 

It is not generally known among us 
that the principles underlying Paul’s 
method have been applied in a number 
of significant missionary areas, and that 
on a large scale with astoundingly bless- 
ed results. I shall briefly describe three 
younger churches that show what great 
things can be accomplished when the 
principle of native responsibility is ef- 
fectively applied. 


The Karen Church (Burma) 


A BoUT 1827 American Baptists 
began to work among a near primitive 
people, the Karens, in Burma. Through 
the conversion and evangelistic labors 
of a native, Ko Tha Byu, who had been 
a violent tempered robber and murder- 
er, the Gospel was carried to his people. 
The continuing witness of a handful of 
missionaries and the native preacher 
started what became in time a mass 
movement to Christianity. Thirty years 
after the beginning of the witness 
12,000 church members were reported. 
The language was reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, Christian litera- 
ture prepared. Schools were organized 
to instruct the children of the Chris- 
tians. These, and also the many 
churches, were supported by the Karens 
themselves. In 1914 there were nearly 
50,000 church members served by 192 
ordained and 541 unordained preach- 
ers. The large educational structure 
was served by 883 teachers. The Kar- 
ens also undertook mission work among 
neighboring tribes and grew in power 
and in influence in their country. La- 
tourette, the well known American his- 
torian of missions, reports that the 
Karens “became more nearly independ- 
ent of subsidiaries from the outside than 
almost any other group of Christians in 


southern and eastern Asia.” At pres- 
ent the Karen Church numbers about 
440,000 members. 


The Batak Church (Sumatra) 


ie Bataks, living in the high- 
Jands of Sumatra, were a primitive and 
aggressive people when the first mis- 
sionaries made contact with them. In 
1834 two American missionaries who 
tried to establish a witness among 
them were ambushed, killed and eaten. 
Not until thirty years later was another 
effort made to reach the Bataks. In 
1861 a German Lutheran mission, soon 
to come under the leadership of the 
great Ludwig Ingwer Nommensen, was 
founded among them. Nommensen is 
described as “a man of indomitable 
will, wise, far-seeing, a friend and 
father of his people.” Under this lead- 
er the mission went forward. It went 
forward with great faith, but without 
money. The economic difficulties be- 
fore and after the Franco-German war 
constrained the German government to 
forbid the export of funds for mission- 
ary purposes. Cut off from financial 
support from home Nommensen and his 
associates undertook mission work that 
looked for its support wholly to the 
native population. The result of this 
policy, made necessary by the disguised 
blessing of non-support from home, is, 
in the words of a leading student of in- 
digenous missions, “one of the greatest 
independent churches in the world.” 
The Batak Church today numbers a 
half million members or 40% of the 
total Batak population. It consists of 
800 congregations whose preachers al- 
so serve during the week as teachers of 
the Christian schools. Two large mod- 
ern hospitals together with a net-work 
of sub-hospitals are wholly supported 
by the Bataks. The schools have for 
some time been in substantial part sub- 
sidized by the government, but in their 
growth and development they have re- 
ceived little or no support from Europe, 
have come into being to meet a need 
felt by the Christian Bataks themselves, 
and are wholly staffed by Batak men. 
That is to say, the basis of the educa- 
tional structure is indigenous and cove- 
nantal. 


The Church in Korea 


Wiewe so much attention cur- 
rently centered on Korea it is also grad- 
ually becoming known that one of the 
finest examples of indigenous mission 
work is to be found in that now hard- 
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pressed country. Mission work in the 
modern period was begun as recently as 
1884, and a very leading part in it was 
taken by American Presbyterians. Be- 
fore war disrupted the country the 
Korean Presbyterian Church alone 
numbered 480,000 members. Its mem- 
bership supports hundreds of lower 
Christian schools and a number of 
secondary schools. The purpose of these 
schools is to give a Christian education 
to children of believers. 


How could such an amazing develop- 
ment take place in less than seventy 
years? The answer lies in no small part 
in a set of simple mission principles 
laid down by Dr. John Nevius, a Pres- 
byterian missionary in China, when he 
was invited by the Presbyterian mission- 
aries in Korea to set forth his mission 


methods. These were. in brief: 


1. Each Christian should remain in 
his own calling, live and witness 
for Christ in his own neighbor- 
hood, and support himself by his 
own trade. 


2. Church methods and machinery 
are to be developed only so far as 
the native church is able to care 
for and manage them. 


3. To set aside qualified men, inso- 
far as means permit, to do evan- 
gelistic work in the neighborhood 


of the church. 


For Decency and Good Order 


je 1952 Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church adopted an “abbrevi- 
ated and simplified set of rules for Syn- 
odical procedure.” They are a stream- 
lining of a more extensive and detailed 
set of rules adopted in 1934. This 
had been asked for by the officers of the 
Syned of 1950, who judged that the 
rules adopted in. 1934 were “in many 
instances too technical and too detailed, 
unsuited to a deliberative assembly, 
such as our Synod” (Acts 1950, p. 60, 
Arts 132). 


It is good to get rid of an excess of 
rules. We shouldn’t want to get tied 
up by unnecessary “red tape.” Whether 
the newly abbreviated and simplified 
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4. Natives are to provide their own 
church buildings which shall be of 
such style and size as the local 
church itself can afford to build. 


This well-nigh total rejection of mis- 
sionary paternalism and foreign sup- 
port has been an untold blessing to the 
Korean Church. This rejection was 
possible because of the acceptance of 
another principle —. the principle of 
the maturity and responsibility of the 
New Testament Church in which dwells 
the Holy Spirit of power. Where this 
principle is accepted we shall not in- 
vert the order of growth and develop- 
ment by bringing into being all man- 
ner of institutional effort which is prop- 
erly the fruit, not the cause, of the 


founding of the Church. 


iG would not be difficult to ad- 
duce other examples of large mission- 
ary endeavor in which the direct preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the recognition of 
the responsibility of the converts 
brought into being flourishing churches 
and equally flourishing Christian activi- 
ties that served to strengthen the founda- 
tions and expand the witness of the 
Church. I could allude to missionary 
enterprises in the islands of Oceania, 
and to our own work and that of others 
in Africa. But these three must suffice. 


set of rules has delivered us from an 
excess of technicalities without sacrific- 
ing principles of procedure important to 
the life of the Church, remains yet to be 
seen. If it has we shall be thankful to 
have gained much and lost nothing. 


There is one instance in the new set 
of rules, however, which gives cause 
for concern. Interestingly, the concern 
is not occasioned by what has been 
taken out but by what has been put in. 
In this “abbreviated and simplified set 
of rules” there has crept in a rather 
surprising amplification and complica- 
tion that bodes no good, because it ig- 
nores the principle of communion basic 
to the life of the Church, is inconsistent 
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In these examples the relationships be- 
tween Church and School are not equal- 
ly clear or equally desirable. We have 
ourselves not fully realized the norm for 
the relationship between Church and 
School to which we subscribe. But in 
the examples that were mentioned the 
following factors stand out and they 
are of the greatest importance in the 
present discussion: 


1. The direct preaching of the Gospel 
was the means by which the 
Church was founded. 


2. Immediate and large responsibil- 
ity was given to the converts and 
to their Churches. 


3. The educational activity arose out 
of the believing community and 
served the believing community. 


4. The support of Church and King- 
dom work devolved upon the na- 
tive converts. 


This is all quite in line with the mis- 
sionary methods followed by St. Paul. 
It is the direction, I think, in which we 
should move as we try further to lay 
down the scriptural norms that must 
govern our missionary practice. The 
standard for our action is not history. 
but Scripture. But history can be a 
great encouragement in holding the 
scriptural standard before us and in re+ 
fusing to be deflected from it. And 
history shows that mission methods con 
genial to the Reformed conception of 
the Church can and do work. 


by GEORGE STOE: 


with the Scriptural provisions fo» 
Church government. and opens the doop 
for the intrusion of the foreign elemen 
of pressure into the Church’s delibera 
tions. 


This sounds like a strong judgment: 
And you will be asking: “Where isd 
that culprit addition to our rules?” 
You'll find it under Section V-D of tha 
new set of rules. There, under “Mat: 
ters Legally Before Synod,” there ii 
this specification: “Overtures or comi 
munications, which have fa‘led to gail 
the endorsement of Classis, but whicl 
the Consistory or individual sponsouay 
the same desires to submit for Synod’ 
consideration. Likewise overtures, 0 
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ymmunications Jrom individual mem- 
ers, regarding matters of common in- 
rest as referred to in Article 30, 
hurch Order” (Acts 1952, pp. 491, 
92, my italics — GS) 


| There is nothing wrong with the first 
rt of the rule just quoted. Jt was 
rt of the old rules, too (cf. Schaver, 
jolity of the Churches, Vol. I. p- 298). 
- is the last part, which I have itali- 
ized, which is the incriminated intrud- 
r. And cloaked as it is — but improp- 
rly — in the official vesture of Article 

of the Church Order, it is like the 
irojan horse come to raise a disorder- 
1g influence within the city. Now to 
ne proof. 


“For the Advantage . 
Of Other Members” 


I ue addition to the rules above 
oted ignores the principle of com- 
wunion which is basic to the life of the 


hurch. 


It is a very wonderful thing that as 
hristians we stand not alone and to 
urselves but as members of a body of 
hich Christ is the Head. We are 
members,” to be sure. each having 
is own individuality — so that there 
sno monotonous sameness in the body 
f Christ. But we are members in the 
fe of a body. We do not, therefore. 
ve as bare individuals. Indeed. we 
ust not. Our life is a common life 
hich we share with others who are 
embers with us in the body of Christ. 
Je are a communion of saints — and 
vat is a basic fact which must condi- 
on all our living and thinking even as 
dividuals (Cf. I Corinthians 12). 


And as Paul observes, there is no 
ember of the body who can say to the 
ther members of the body, “I have no 
eed of thee.” To the contrary, he 
otes that even as God bestowed abun- 
ant care upon the members of the 
ody, so “the members should have the 
me care one for another” (I Cor. 12: 
5, and verses preceding). We have 
sed of each other in our acting and in 
ir thinking. We each need the help of 
guidance, wisdom, counsel, criti- 
sm, warning, which we may exercise 
love on each other’s behalf. No one 
ould try to live and think alone or 
> left by his fellows to live and think 
one. That is what the Heidelberg 
atechism notes when it defines what 
‘meant by “the communion of saints,” 
mely, “that every one must know 
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himself bound to employ his gifts read- 
ily and cheerfully for the advantage . . . 
of other members” (L.D. 21, Q. 53). 


In that very important expression of 
our common life — our Synods, we 
have always recognized this important 
principle. We have been careful to see 
to it that no individual initiated action 
in the life of the Church without due 
regard for the counsel and criticism 
of the other members of the body. It 
is for that reason that we have felt that 
normally any Church member who 
wishes to submit an overture to Svnod 
should do so “through channels” 
first to Consistory, then to Classis, and 
thence to Synod. This principle is still 
recognized in the first part of Rule 
V-D of the newly adopted rules for Syn- 
odical procedure. This rule specifies 
that among the matters legally before 
Synod are: “Overtures or communica- 
tions, which have failed to gain the en- 
dorsement of Classis, but which the 
Consistory or individual sponsoring the 
same desires to submit for Synod’s con- 
sideration.” This rule clearly implie: 
that no consistory should send an over- 
ture to Synod without submitting it first 
to the scrutiny and judgment of Classis: 
and no individual church member 
should send an overture to Synod with- 
out submitting it first to the scrutiny and 
judgment of Consistory and Classis. 


Some people, unfortunatelv, tend to 
think of this required procedure as a 
“red-tape” technicality. It is not. It is 
an application of the principle of the 
communion of saints. And as a rule 
for Synodical procedure it is both 
necessary and salutary. No individual 
church member should regard himself 
as so sufficient unto himself that he may 
ignore and by-pass Consistory and 
Classis and address himself directly to 
Synod. He needs the help and judg- 
ment of his fellow-members in Con- 
sistory and Classis, and should invite 
their judgment upon his thinking and 
upon the action he proposes. If he does 
so, one of three salutary things may 
result: (1) If that which he proposes 
is approved, it will be strengthened by 
the larger and confirmatory judgment 
of Consistory and Classis, and it will 
be commended as something which can 
with more confident assurance be sub- 
mitted to Synod. (2) On the other 
hand, he may be persuaded by the larger 
judgment of Consistory and Classis of 
the faultiness of his proposal and de- 
cide to drop it — which will save him 
the embarrassment of submitting and 


save Synod the trouble of dealing with 
an overture that is faulty. (3) If, 
however, he disagrees with the disap- 
proving judgment of both Consistory 
and Classis, he may still submit his 
overture to Synod, as Rule V-D correct- 
ly allows — for Consistory and Classis 
are not set up as “road-blocks” in a 
hierarchical system. But then he will be 
submitting his overture with such con- 
viction as a minority ought to possess 
— a conviction that still stands strong 
after it has been tested in the con- 
munion of the saints by such agencies 
as Christ has established for the sound 


and ordered life of the Church. 


But now there comes this little add'- 
tion to Rule V-D, “Likewise overtures. 
or communications from individual 
members, regarding matters of common 
interest as referred to in Article 30. 
Church Order,” are matters legally be- 
fore Synod. This makes rule V-D cf 
the newly adopted rules for Synodical 
And _ be- 
cause it is that it is unscriptural. For 
this is what Rule V-D in its two parts 
now says: If you wish, you may sub- 
mit an overture to Synod through the 
of Consistory Classis. 
However, if you don’t want to do it 
that way, you can ignore Consistory and 
Classis and submit it directly. We al- 
low both. Take your choice. Both are 
OK. --Or, to put it -in terms of its 
essence: When you submit an overture 
to Synod, you can, if you wish, take ac- 
count of the principle of the communion 
of saints, and put it first to the scrutiny 
of Consistory and Classis. Or, if you 
prefer, you can ignore the principle of 
the communion of saints, by-pass the 
scrutiny and judgment of Consistory 
and Classis, and submit your overture 
to Synod as an individualist. 


procedure double-tongued. 


channels and 


It hardly need be said that Scripture 
offers no such alternative. The Bible 
teaches that we are “severally members 
one of another” (Rom. 12:5), and that 
it is not permitted to us at any point of 
our thinking or acting to say: “I have 
no need of thee” (I Cor. 12:21). This 
new rule, this foreign intruder. is un- 
scriptural, because it allows in the 
sphere of official ecclesiastical action the 
ignoring of the official agencies which 
Christ has given for the exercise of the 
communion of the saints in the official 


life of the Church. 


For Decency and Good Order — Continued 


Article 30, Church Order 


ee the wording of the addi- 
tion to the rules here held in question, 
it appears that support for this new rule 
is found in Article 30 of the Church 
Order. This article reads, in the part 
relevant to the question: “In major as- 
semblies only such matters shall be 
dealt with as could not be finished in 
minor assemblies, or such as pertain to 
the churches of the major assembly in 
common.” The latter part of this state- 
ment, which I have put in italics, is ap- 
parently the warrant which allows indi- 
viduals to send overtures directly to 
Synod. 


We need at this point to determine 
just what Article 30 of the Church Or- 
der says. The part quoted is obviously 
concerned only with such matters as 
shall be dealt with at Synod. The mat- 
ters with which Synod may deal are of 
two kinds: (1) Those matters which 
“could not be finished in minor assem- 
blies.” The reference is to protests and 
appeals — since these are the only mat- 
ters which might be “finished” in minor 
assemblies but for some intervening 
reason cannot be, so that they are final- 
ly referred to the highest body of ap- 
peal. (2) Those matters which do not 
refer merely to a local church or church 
group, but “pertain to the churches of 
the major assembly in common” (e.g., 
doctrinal pronouncements, administra- 
tion of denominational projects such as 
College, Seminary, Missions, etc.). 


Thus, Article 30 concerns itself only 
with such matters as may be dealt with 
in the major assembly. But that is all. 
It certainly does not speak of two kinds 
of approach to Synod — one “through 
channels,” and the other directly from 
any individual or consistory in the 
Church. If the latter is read out of it. 
it is read out of it only by questionable 
deduction. It is often reasoned, for 
example, that since the individual 
church member is a member not only 
of the local church or classis but also of 
the denomination, he may therefore, as 
a member of the denomination, directly 
address himself to Synod on matters of 
common, i.e., denominational interest. 
This is a wholly unwarranted deduction, 
because it ignores the fact that even as 
a denomination arises and exists 
through the conjoining of churches 
into Classes and of Classes into a Synod, 
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so too the movement of her life must 
be through congregation and Classis to 
Synod. The assumption that a church 
member may operate directly with Syn- 
od gives to Synod an independent im- 
portance which does not belong to it, 
and leads in the direction of what may 
be called ‘“Synodocracy.” Secondly, 
the assumption that because the indi- 
vidual church member is a member of 
the denomination he may therefore ad- 
dress Synod directly on matters of de- 
nominational interest, ignores, as has 
been indicated above, the important 
principle of the communion of saints, 
for whose expression in official matters 
Christ has made provision in the estab- 
lished agencies of the Church. 


Article 30 of the Church Order 
rather opposes the rule than supports 
it. If we interpret broadly the phrase 
“such matters as could not be 
finished in the minor assemblies,” it 
may be taken to refer not only to pro- 
tests and appeals but also overtures in- 
tended for address to Synod. Some of 
these — because irrelevant, without 
proper grounds, not in proper form, or 
patently not conducive to the common 
interest — ought to be “finished” (i.e., 
refuted and discouraged) in Consistory 
and Classis so that they don’t come to 
confuse and add to the burdens of 
Synod. Happily, many overtures in- 
tended for Synod are effectively “fin- 
ished” in minor assemblies. It would 
be better if others were — and it is a 
rather disconcerting thing to observe 
that Synod, by its new rule, is now mak- 
ing itself a free target for any address 
to come, without benefit of Consistorial 
or Classical testing, from any of the 
97,235 individual members of the de- 
nomination. This may seem democrat- 
ic, and a noble effort at securing the 
rights of the individual believer. It is 
in fact the expression of a fairly radical 
notion of ecclesiastical democracy; and 
rather than securing the individual be- 
liever in his rights, it invites him to the 
exercise of individualistic license. 


To What End? 


1B what end, it may be asked, 
does Synod now open the way for in- 
dividual members to address “overtures, 
or communications” directly to Synod, 


if they wish? What purpose can it 
serve? 


THE REFORMED JOURN 


Synod is a deliberative assembly, 1 
are told, and as such it is called upon 
render judgments and make decisio 
that are of utmost consequence to t 
Church. Overtures and communicatio 
addressed to Synod should be calculat 
to help Synod to a reasoned. judiciot 
Word-governed, and Spirit-led deliber 
tion upon matters of concern to t 
Church at large. 


But this new rule — which mak 
individual address of overtures direct 
to Synod part of standard procedure - 
will not help Synod to such deliber 
tion. Overtures submitted through Co 
sistories and Classes will help Synod 
reasoned deliberation — since they a 
overtures resting on the judgment n: 
only of an individual but on the bro: 
judgment of lower deliberative asser 


blies. 


I greatly fear that the new rule is: 
reflection of an unhealthy and foreis 
element that of late years has be: 
creeping into our church theory an 
practice. The foreign element is t! 
increasingly intruding notion of “pop 
lar sovereignty.” It has arisen partic 
larly in connection with our denomin 
tional school, and comes to expressii 
in the statement that our School is t1 
“School of the people.” It is not. 
is the School of the Church — t 
Church conceived not on the Congreg; 
tionalist principle, but the Church w? 
governing offices and assemblies ins: 
tuted by Christ, the Church’s Head. A\ 
Christ rules His Church through Ce 
sistory and Classis and Synod, and nm 
through the sum-total of individy 
members who make up a denominatic: 


The new rule, however — which 
lows the by-passing of the offices of # 
church and the lower assemblies — id 
virtual invitation to the exercise 
popular sovereignty in the life of the « 
nomination. And the overtures, pe 
lions, and other communications ¢ 
dressed to Synod by individual m 
bers become the “voice of the peop 
— something like the letters and t 
grams we are sometimes urged to 
to our congressmen to exert pressu 
for or against a proposed legislat 
enactment. 


It is an unhappy circumstance | 
consider that the highest delibera 
assembly in the Church of God shop 
become a place for the exercise 
“pressures.” Human nature — even 


the Church of Christ —- being what it 
is, we shall have to reckon with the par- 
tial intrusion of such evils. But they 
are to be discouraged, not encouraged 
and licensed. In recent years Synod has 
been the recipient of numerous petitions 
from individual church members. They 
were not always carefully reasoned doc- 
uments setting forth judgments which 
would otherwise be unknown to Synod. 
They were often mere expressions of 
the “voice of the people” —— popular 
pressures intruding into the highest 
deliberative assembly of the house of 


God. 


We fully believe that most of our 
people are concerned to conduct them- 
selves in Synodical matters with due 
regard for that decency and order in 
the Church of God to which Paul ex- 
horts. But we ought not to tempt them 
to such individualistic exercise as we 
now do by making it a matter of stand- 
ard procedure for every individual 
member to send “overtures, or com- 
munications” directly to Synod if he 
chooses. Nor ought we to throw this 
door wide open to those who may have 
a tendency to abuse and to encourage 
others to abuse this license by making 
of it a pressure device. We ought 
rather to emphasize anew that both the 
principle of the communion of saints 
and the offices and government insti- 
tuted in the Church require that also in 
matters of “common interest,” every 
member must exercise his functions as 
a believer through the established or- 
gans and agencies of the Church. This 
is best for the individual himself, who 
suffers if he lives and acts without re- 
gard to the communion of believers of 
which he is a member. And it is the 
best way to secure the promotion of our 
common interests as a denomination. 
We need each other and should act in 
communion with each other. We 
should not yield to the temptation to 
think and act apart from each other. 
and in consequence, perhaps. agains! 
each other. 


Rights of the Individual 


D OEs this mean the submerging 
of the individual believer in the body, 
and his suppression by the body? 


Assuredly not! There is nothing 
either in the Biblical concept of com- 
munion, or in the Reformed conception 
of church polity that does despite to-the 
individual. Without in any sense cur- 
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‘self to Synod. 


tailing his rights and privueges, the 
principle of communion and our con- 
ception of church polity safeguard his 
best interests. For in each instance, 
the believer is encouraged to retain his 
individuality, but to exercise it always 
with regard to and in the salutary fel- 
lowship of the body. . 


As before indicated, Consistory and 
Classis are not road-blocks in a hier- 
archical system. They are the instituted 
organs of the church’s life. And any 
member of the church has a_ perfect 
right to address an overture or com- 
munication to any church body — in- 
cluding the highest body, Synod. No 
lower body can prevent him from doing 
so or has even the slightest will to pre- 
vent him. Our lower church bodies ex- 
ist for the sake of the individual as well 
as for the sake of the church at large. 
And when an individual member sends 
an overture through Consistory and 
Classis, these bodies help him —— some- 
times by concurring, sometimes by dis- 
agreeing. But in no instance is an in- 
dividual ever prevented by any lower 
body from ultimately addressing him- 
Nor should we ever 
wish that a minority not in agreement 
with Consistory and Classis should ever 
be so prevented. Minorities are indis- 
pensable to the health of the church and 
often the initiators of highly needed ref- 
ormation and change. Some of the most 
fruitful overtures have been those 
which a minority member has sent to 
Synod without the agreement of Con- 
sistory or Classis. And part of the 
strength of those overtures was the fact 
that they stood on conviction tested by 
the disagreements of those bodies. 


iReace are times when an indi- 
vidual member feels that he should ad- 
dress a communication directly to Syn- 
od because it is no longer possible to 
present it to Consistory and Classis. 
Synod has already allowed, and rightly 
so, that this may be done —- though 
Synod reserves to itself the right to de- 
cide whether or not the matter is of 
such a nature that Synod should act up- 
on it. This position — balanced, sane, 
and considerate both of the rights of 
the individual and of the well-being of 
the church — was adopted in 1936. It 
is so much in point here that I should 
like to quote liberally from the state- 
ment of the Synod of 1936 (cf. Acts 


1936, pp. 91, 92). 


In connection with “Communications 
addressed by individuals to Synod,” 
the Synod of 1936 asked the Advisory 
Committee on Church Order to answer 
the following question: 


“How shall a member of our Church 
present a communication to Synod 
when he has neglected or been unable 
first to present his communication to 
his Consistory and Classis?” 


In its answer the Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended, and Synod adopted 
the following: 


1. Synod declares that this mandate 
proceeds on the correct assumption that 
a member of the church has the right 
to overture Synod, subject to synodical 
regulations, that is, that the communica- 
tion should first be presented for adop- 
tion to Consistory and Classis. 


2. In regard to the question how a 
member of our Church shall present a 
communication to Synod when he has 
neglected to present his communication 
to his Consistory and Classis, (Synod 
decides to answer) that such a com- 
munication cannot be received. 


3. In regard to the question how a 
member of our Church shall present a 
communication to Synod when he has 
been unable first to present it to his 
Consistory and Classis, (Synod decides 
to answer) that such a communication 
be received as information, provided 
that the Stated Clerk of Synod receive 
evidence that it was impossible for the 
communicant to present his matter to 
Consistory and Classis. Synod _ shall 
decide for itself whether it shall act up- 
on such matters received for informa- 
tion. 


iG seems that Synod made a bad 
exchange when this wholly correct and 
consistent position of 1936 was dropped 
in favor of the highly questionable 
position taken by the Synod of 1952 -— 
allowing as acceptable without further 
question “overtures, or communications 
from individual members, regarding 
matters of common interest.” 


If the latter was an attempt to clear 
the way of technicalities, it resulted 
rather in the sacrifice of principles. It 
is to be hoped that we will abandon 
this new rule and return to the Scrip- 
tural conception of Church communion 
and of Church government which came 
to expression in the decision of 1936. 
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Towards Better Understanding 


To the Editorial Committee of 
The Reformed Fellowship: 


fee September of 1952 I wrote 
a Note to a College Freshman. | ex- 
pected no comment on it —good or 
bad. It was a little thing, occupying 
scarcely a page and a half in this 
Journal. And it was a simple thing, 
expressing a commonplace idea. It had 
passed, I thought, like most transient 
pieces into oblivion. 

But in February of- this year, five 
months after its publication, you wrote 
in the Torch and Trumpet a Note to 
a Seminary Professor recalling my 
piece. It was a long note, like a let- 
ter. It was a public note, like an Open 
Letter. And it was critical of what 
I had written to the Freshman. This 
is my reply. 


% 


A\witeas reveals that you are 
occupied in your Letter with two re- 
lated but distinguishable things. The 
first, and most obvious, is my Wote. 
The second, and most important, is my 
Philosophy. 

Though they are related, these two 
are not the same. The Note is a Writ- 
ing; the Philosophy is a View of 
things. The Note is a single utterance; 
the Philosophy, in its articulated form, 
is the sum of many utterances. The 
Note is a surface Expression; the Phi- 
losophy is an underlying Creed. 


There is some evidence in your Let- 
ter that you recognize this difference 
and that you wish to honor it. There 
is some evidence that you wish to dis- 
tinguish between my particular and 
transient Note and my general and en- 
during Philosophy. There is some in- 
dication that you wish to attack my 
Writing and not my Creed. “We hope,” 
you say, “that our readers will not in- 
terpret our discussion as an attack on 
Dr. Stob’s orthodoxy. We are simply 
debating the merits of one piece of 
writing in which Dr. Stob has given 
what we regard as a very faulty pres- 
entation of a highly important matter.” 
Elsewhere you put rhetorical questions 
which enforce this statement of lim- 
ited intent. “Does not such writing 
call for... ?” you ask. “Why then 
is the argument not constructed so 
that... ?” It would appear from 
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this that the Reformed character of my 
philosophy is not at issue. It would 
appear that the only thing you are con- 
cerned to challenge is the adequacy 
of my Expression. 

Yet one need not go very far into 
your Letter to discover that the phras- 
ing of my Note is not your chief con- 
cern. Your main complaint is against 
my Views. You wish to “debate” with 
me. It is not questions of terminology 
and structure that you wish to debate. 
It is not the limitations of my com- 
position that offend you. You hold 
“high respect” for me as a writer. You 
believe that in my Note I “have set up 
a line of thought that is fairly clear 
and definitive, even though briefly 
done.” What offends you is my ideas. 
You think there is a “basic difference 
of opinion” that divides us. It is “mat- 
ters of principle” that you wish to de- 
bate with me. You are “jealous for 
the accuracy” of my “opinions” and 
feel yourself under solemn compulsion 
to “take issue” with them. As against 
the views I hold you wish to present 
“a sounder point of view in Christian 
higher education.” 

This leaves me in something of a 
quandary.. It leaves me wondering 
what complaint it is I am expected to 
reply to. J am puzzled to know wheth- 
er you wish to acknowledge or to dis- 
pute the structural adequacy of my 
Note; whether you wish to affirm or 
deny the basic soundness of my philos- 
ophy. In two statements of intent you 
say two different things. You say that 
my writing is inept, and yet that it 
is definitive. You say that I am orth- 
odox, but indicate that I am on the 
wrong side of the most important ques- 
tion facing the Church today. You 
suggest that I am guilty of misstating 
the sound conceptions I possess, and 
— that my conceptions are unsound. 
You suggest that my Note is a mislead- 
ing presentation of the Truth I own, 
and that, on the contrary, it is a clear 
account of a basic Error I embrace. 

This circumstance compels me to do 
not merely the one thing that might 
otherwise be required. It compels me 
to do two things. It compels me to 
exegete my Note, and also to state once 
more the basic elements in my View 
of education. [ shall try in what fol- 
lows to do both as plainly as I can. 


THE REFORM ED aJ,0 U Rina 


By HENRY STOB 


It will be done, of course, against the 
background of your expressed critique. 


* * * 


ee then, my View of educa- 
tion: 

1. I hold that the natural man has 
not the Mind of Christ (cf. I Cor. 2), 
and that between the natural man and 
the Christian there exists a basic and 
inexpungable antithesis that divides. 
them at the root, and separates them | 
into two fundamentally incompatible, 
radically different, and mutually hos-. 
tile kingdoms, the Kingdom of God! 
and the Kingdom of the World. 

2. I hold that entrance into God’s: 
Kingdom is solely by a miracle of! 
grace, and that it is effected by a Di-. 
vine regenerative act in the twinkling: 
of an eye, without our will or knowl-. 
edge, and apart from education, in ac-. 
cordance with the redemptive love of! 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

3. I hold that a person, of whatever 
age or education, upon whom this mir-: 
acle of grace has been performed, iss 
Christ’s, and that he has in principles 
the Mind of Christ; that he has thiss 
mind in a moral and religious, not ine 
a metaphysical sense involving identity; 
with God; and that this mind is botht 
a gift conferred and an ideal to be at- 
tained, according to the Apostles: 
teaching: “So then, my beloved, . . . 
work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for it is God who work- 
eth in you both to will and to work. . 2” 

4. I hold that the believer stands im 
a covenantal relationship to God, im 
accordance with which both he and his 
children are “received unto grace in 
Christ,” God the Father in Holy Bap» 
tism witnessing and sealing unto them 
that He adopts them “for His children 
and_ heirs.” 

5. I hold that Calvin College waa 
founded and now exists to educate 
these covenant children and so to estab» 
lish them in their commitment to the 


Christ. 


6. I hold that education is a proces. 
in which the student’s potentialities are 
progressively actualized, a process in 
which a student increasingly becomes 
what he essentially is; and that, act 
cordingly, the aim of all instruction ap 
Calvin is to bring to fullest flower th 
Mind of Christ which the  studere 


| 
| 


: 


both in principle possesses and 
through God’s sanctifying Spirit must 
achieve. 

7. I hold that the process of educa- 
tion in a Christian college must be gov- 
erned from start to finish by Christian 
principles; that all things must be seen 
and known with and by the Mind of 
Christ: and that neither teacher nor 
student, in giving or receiving instruc- 
tion, may ever at any juncture betray 
this Mind by forsaking the Christian 
foundations upon which by grace they 
are established. 

8. I hold that the process of educa- 
tion and sanctification is never com- 
plete, and that since sin remains in 
us until we die. the new heart is never 
in actuality the sole determinant of our 
thought and action. 

9. I hold that God. through his gen- 
eral revelation, the general witness of 
his Spirit, and the restraining influ- 
ences of his common grace, enables the 
non-Christian to discover and disclose 
facts and complexes of fact which the 
Christian may and must use as 
stitutive elements in a Christian science 
of reality. 

10. I hold that the Christian educa- 
tor, in his effort to fashion the stu- 
dent’s mind, must utilize the materials 
‘provided by both special and general 
revelation; and that the Christian stu- 
dent should be formed and informed 
not only by the Word and Spirit, but 
also by the funded wisdom and expe- 
rience of the race, the two operating 
always in indissoluble union, a union 
in which the Word is the sovereign 
norm and corrective. 

11. I hold that Christian education, 
in the process of forming in the Chris- 
tian student the Christian mind he al- 
ready in principle possesses, does not 
destroy but redeems his manhood and, 
by making him a man in Christ, hu- 
manizes him as no non-Christian edu- 


con- 


cation can. 

12. I hold that Christian education 
must be both education and Christian. 
To be Christian it must be based upon 
the Christ and be in its whole extent 
pervaded by his Spirit. To be educa- 
tion it must fashion a student into a 


whole man completely furnished unto 
every good work. 


These principles, endorsed by Re- 


formed people everywhere, have gov- 


_ erned whatever I have written on Chris- 


reference. 
Note to a college freshman. 


tian education. They governed the Ad- 
dresses to which you make favorable 
They governed no less my 
It was 


squarely upon the basis formed by 
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them that the Note was laid. This you 
might have known. Of this you could 
have reassured yourself had you under- 
taken to make inquiry of me. 


M, Note was addressed to a 
Freshman — to a Christian freshman 
on his way into a Christian college. It 
was concerned with education — with 
the process of forming and shaping 
students. And it focussed attention on 
the entity which undergoes the educa- 
tional process — the Self, or Mind. 

Since “Mind” is prominent in the 
Note, and the subject of some misun- 
derstanding, | perhaps should indicate 
again how | employ the term. I em- 
ploy it to designate that which lies 
neither on the surface nor on the deep- 
est level of our being. 


On the surface of our being lies our 
bodies. our feelings. our manners, and 
our overt judgments. At the root of 
our being lies our Heart. Neither the 
one nor the other of these do I con- 
sider the proper object of educational 


forming. An _ education concerned 
merely to modify the surface aspects 
of our life — to give health to our 


bodies, dexterity to our hands, form to 
our manners, precision to our speech 
— would be a shallow and spurious 
education. An education concerned to 
modify the root of our being — to al- 
ter, form, and shape the Heart — 
would be an impious and impossible 
undertaking. 

The direct or proper “object” of edu- 
cation is the mind. Jt lies, not indeed 
on the deepest, but yet on the deeper 
level of our existence. Itself subject 
to the direction of the Heart, it, in its 
turn, directs our judgments and voli- 
tions. Less basic than the heart, from 
which it derives its fundamental cast 
and direction, it is fuller and more 
basic than the Intellect. since intellect, 
will, and feeling are included in it. 

I find you representing me as using 
the term Mind “very much as the Bible 
uses the term heart,” and, what is even 
more strange, commending me for such 
usage. I don’t use Mind as a synonym 
for Heart. Mind and Heart are, in my 
judgment, two distinct things, which 
ought not to be confused. 

The Heart is the religious ground of 
our being; it lies below the threshold 
of our consciousness; it functions on 
a transcendental level of our existence; 
it cannot be altered by an activity of 
man, and it undergoes no process of 


development as such; it cannot be edu- 
cated; when changed it is changed in 
an instant through the miracle of re- 
generation; it determines but is not 
determined by our choice and deci- 
sions. — About the Heart no man may 
say what I quite rightly said about the 
freshman’s Mind — that it is the prod- 
uct of many historical forces and_ in- 
fluences. that he has been an agent in 
the making of it, that he must expose 
it to the formative influences that a 
college is meant to generate and release. 

The mind, unlike the heart, can be al- 
tered or improved by taking care. The 
mind is, as | told the freshman, the actu- 
al You, in distinction from what you are 
in principle and promise. It is you in 
your concrete existence. It is you in 
your empirical totality. It is you with 
all your modifiable thoughts, imagin- 
ings, attitudes, and desires. It is you 
as you stand in history, affecting and 
being affected by the various influences 
that operate there. It is the variable 
size and measure of you. It is you 
where you centrally confront the world. 
It is the conscious center of you. It is 
you as you reveal yourself in specific 
judgments, evaluations, choices. It is 
what you now or at any time concrete- 
ly are. It is you as educable, alterable, 
sanctifiable. It is you as made and 
still unmade, as being and still be- 
coming. It is quite simply You, in 
your full concrete actuality, and includ- 
ing all your contradictions and con- 
sistencies. 

The distinction between Mind and 
Heart may be seen in the relations they 
sustain to one another. 


The heart, regenerate or apostate. 
gives the mind its basic “set,” but it 
does not, in this life, completely con- 
trol the mind. The unregenerate heart, 
because of common grace, does not 
come to full expression in the unbe- 
liever’s mind. The regenerate heart, be- 
cause of sin, does not come to full ex- 
pression in the Christian’s mind. 


There is an unqualified and absolute 
antithesis between the regenerate and 
unregenerate heart; they are related as 
life to death, as white to black. There 
is not an absolute antithesis between 
the Christian and the non-Christian 
“mind.” He who is in his heart a 
Christian, in principle Christ’s, may 
have a mind that embraces egregious 
error and breathes a_ reprehensible 
spirit. He who is in his heart ‘a non- 
Christian, in principle Satan’s, may 
have a mind that embraces much of 
truth and breathes a temperate spirit. 
In the case of both the Christian and 
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‘lowards Better Understanding — Continued 


non-Christian, the mind, though for 
different reasons. can be false to the 
heart. 

To avoid all misunderstanding a 
terminological remark must here be 
appended. The Christian, whose heart 
is regenerated by God’s Spirit, may be 
said to have a Christian mind — in 
principle. He who has a new heart 
has a new mind — in germ. Some- 
times in speech and writing these qual- 
ifications are dropped, and we speak 
of any and all Christians as having a 
Christian mind. There is no objec- 
tion to this, provided we remember the 
elliptical nature of the expression. I 
myself have used such expressions both 
in my Note and in the twelve-point 
credo that I set down above. When 
the expression is used in this way. 
however, one is compelled to atone for 
the ellipsis by speaking in paradox. 
One is compelled to say that the Chris- 
tian both has and has not the Mind of 
Christ. In speaking of the heart one 
may not use an expression of this kind. 
One may never say that a Christian 
both has and has not a new heart. 


* * * 


M, note, as I said, was writ- 
ten to a Christian student, the only 
kind of student a Reformed teacher 
writing in a Reformed journal circu- 
lating in a Reformed community could 
expect to reach or would care to con- 
template. 

The note concerned’ the student’s 
education. He had just come to col- 
lege —>to Calvin College. JI com- 
mended him for this. His choice of 
schools, I. thought, was excellent. 


He might have gone to some tech- 
nical school of secular vintage. I 
should have regretted that, for techni- 
cal schools do not educate. They train, 
they develop skills and techniques, but 
they do not reach the deeper levels of 
the student’s life. They do not form the 
mind. 

- The student might have gone to a 
secular college of liberal arts. This 
would have been better, for a college of 
this kind does educate. . It confronts 
the student, if it is a college of the bet- 
ter sort, with the best that has been 
thought and said, lifts him out of his 
narrow conceits, and exposes him to 
universal knowledge. Had the student 
applied himself he might have acquired 
there a broad and disciplined mind. 
Even so | should have regretted his 
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going, for a secular college does not 
ordinarily help a student to acquire a 
Christian mind. 


It is only at a Christian college that 
a systematic effort is made to form in 
the student a Christian mind. And 
what other mind would a Christian 
student want? A Christian student, as 
I reminded the freshman, wants “to 
shape his mind after the best and most 
enduring pattern that exists.” He wants 
to acquire the ideal mind. But there 
is only one way of acquiring that — 
by being shaped through “the Word 
and Spirit and the whole of God’s cre- 
ation into conformity with the Mind of 
Christ,” by being “fashioned anew in 
the image and likeness of God.” It is 
this kind of forming, this kind of edu- 
cation, that a Christian college, and 
only a Christian college, undertakes to 


do. 


But it requires doing. The college 
has to work on the student — and 
hard. One of the first things it has to 
teach him is that there is no room in 
the Christian mind for sophistry. You 
cannot ever have a Christian mind if, 
like the ancient sophists, you lock your- 
self up in your own little world and 
indulge your private fancies. Some 
Christians do that to an alarming de- 
gree. We all do that, I fear, more 
frequently than we should. We “set 
up our private opinion as the standard 
of truth and allow whim and impulse 
to determine action.” This is repre- 
hensible. It is the mark of an unedu- 
cated man. It is the mark of a frail 
and immature Christian. 


The Christian student must get be- 
yond, transcend his private self. He 
must enlarge his perspectives. He must 
become a Man. He must become a 
man because he is one. Each one of 
us is “more than this or that particular 
individual strictly as such; we are hu- 
man beings, sharing with our fellows a 
common nature (in virtue of which we 
bear the common name, Man), and re- 
siding with them under an objective 
and universally binding law of right- 
eousness and truth.” Even Plato saw 
this. He saw that man was bigger than 
the Sophists supposed, and he urged 
each in his generation and in every 
generation since, to be a Man rather 
than an isolated self, to be human rath- 
er than merely individual, to acquire a 
universal rather than a private mind. 


And he was right. 


This doesn’t mean that we must haves 
Plato’s mind. Plato’s mind was ai 
mind inseparable from and affected by; 
Plato’s apostate heart, and thus quites 
incapable of adoption by a Christian.. 
But we can and must adopt Plato’s sug-- 
gestion that the narrow mind of the: 
Sophists “be replaced by that broaderr 
mind which lifts us out of our privacy; 
and identifies us with mankind.” 


We are already identified with man-- 
kind, for we are men, but we mustt 
enter into our heritage. The Christian. 
college seeks to lead the Christian stu-- 
dent into that heritage by acquainting: 
him with those laws — of logic, mathe-- 
matics, and the like — which hold and} 
operate for every man, and by pouring: 
into him the knowledge concerning the: 
cosmos which the human race _hass 
through millenniums acquired and] 
stored up, and which is the common, 
property of all educated men. 


There is no one who has better title: 
to that knowledge than the Christian.. 
It is his by right. The non-Christian 
has this knowledge, combined with: 
much that is false, but not by a lawi 
of right. It is borrowed or poached,. 
poached from the Christian universe: 
whose Christian character he is con-- 
cerned to deny but cannot destroy.. 
Were he correct in his assumption that! 
God is not, or that God is not sov-- 
ereign, there would be no knowledge at! 
all, least of all for him. But he is not! 
correct in his assumption, and there is: 
knowledge, also for him. In God’s: 
great goodness to his people he so di-. 
rects affairs that unbelieving men,, 
wicked men, are found pouring treas- 
ures of knowledge into a coffer, ac-: 
cessible to all, but really owned by: 
Christians only. 


I told the freshman to raid that cof- 
fer and thus “enlarge the cramped per- 
spective of his cabined self,” become: 
“kin to the large minded men who have: 
created our art and science,” and at- 
tain “in some measure to the dignity 
and freedom of disciplined man.” 


But I had more to tell him. He was 
not to forget that he was a Christian. 
He was not to spend his time at college 
becoming Human merely; he was to 
become Christian Man. It was not 
that he should become human first and 
then Christian. That would be pre- 
posterous. He couldn’t manage that 
in any case; and no Christian, certain- 
ly no Reformed Christian, could pos: 
sibly propose it. The student should 
be doing both at once. He should be 


growing as man and Christian simul. 
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neously — as Christian man. His 
ppropriation and assimilation of 
nowledge should be Christian assimi- 
ition, an assimilation in which facts 
re shorn of the spurious interpreta- 
on put upon them by the non-Chris- 
an, and set in a framework differing 
t the root from that employed by 
1ose who are not in Christ. The 
nowledge and experience he acquires 
nould go to form a Christian mind, a 
ind governed in all its range by the 
ew heart born of grace. Without that 
tind, I said, “no man is educated, just 
s without it no man is saved.” 


It is possible to look at the world 
nrough the narrow aperture of the 
olated self, and to find a little bit of 
uth; the Sophists are there to prove 
. It is possible also to look at the 
rorld through the broader mind of 
1an, and to see more truth; Plato is 
1ere to prove it. But it is only as one 
; in Christ and it is only in the meas- 
re that one looks at the world through 
1e mind his Spirit gives that one at- 
ins the whole and steady look and 
ses things as they truly are. “To un- 
erstand ourselves, to understand the 
rorld, to truly and fundamentally 
nderstand anything at all, we must 
ike up position neither in the individ- 
al nor in the race, neither in Sophistic 
itelligence nor in human rationality, 
ut in the Truth himself, which is what 
; meant by taking on the mind of 
hrist.” 

This is what I said in my Note to a 
ollege Freshman. This is what you 
uld have read in it. This is what I 
ould have told you had you asked me 
bout its meaning. 


* * * 


f SHALL not comment on those 
veral features of your Letter which 
ou yourself, I have no doubt, will in 
ue time judge adversely. I shall 
erely make two brief remarks in clos- 
ig. The first concerns my personal 
faction to your letter. The second 
mcerns a judgment you make about 
ie Church. 


During the Japanese war, when our 
oops had constantly to guard against 
e infiltration of their lines by a cun- 
ng and stealthy foe, it sometimes 
yppened that a soldier standing watch 
ould fire on a_ fellow-guardsman. 
earing a rustling or a stirring close 
hand he would, in his eagerness to 
otect the line, shoot before he had 
e right man in his sights. It was 
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not that he was more sensitive than 
others to the signs of enemy action or 
more concerned to protect the encamp- 
ment. He was only less careful, or 
perhaps more afraid, or perhaps more 
eager to make good; or perhaps he was 
new to the line. In any case, his finger 
sat heavy to the trigger and sometimes, 
in his zeal to kill an enemy, he would 
wound a friend who stood with him 
on guard. I feel that something like 
this happened when you _ published 
your Note to a Seminary Professor. 


The other thing I wish to comment 
on is a statement that you make in 
your Table of Contents. You there an- 
nounce that you are offering reply to 
me “hoping to make clear the signif- 
icance of a basic difference of opinion 
in the current Reformed Community.” 
Apart from the fact that this places me, 
in your opinion, on the other side of 
what you elsewhere call the most im- 
portant question confronting us today, 
it makes a judgment about the Church 
which [| should be most reluctant to 
endorse, and which is divisive in effect 
even though it be not this in intent. 


That there exists a “basic difference” 
is not a premise from which a discus- 
sion can proceed. It is only a base 
from which an attack can be launched. 
Between people divided by a “basic dif- 
ference” there can be no compromise; 
there can be only reaffirmation or sur- 
render. Basic differences are very 
deep; they cut into the foundations. 
They call for controversy, polemics, 


battle. They exclude discussion. 


But it is only by discussion that 
basic differences, if they exist, can be 
brought to light. Discussion, however, 
assumes common ground, a common 
definition of the truth. And_ every 
member of the Church is under the 
most solemn obligation to assume that 
every other member stands with him 
on the one foundation that is laid. un- 
til by patient trial it becomes: evident 
that it is not so. 


What is required in the Church, 
therefore, is not controversy but con- 
versation, a speaking from “faith to 
faith” by brothers in a common house. 
By this the spirit of men will be re- 
vealed. Should any be revealed to be 
not of Christ, the keys are there to be 
responsibly employed by the servants 
of God to whom they have been en- 
trusted. But until then we must count 
ourselves members together of one 
body, joined in one fellowship with our 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


If there is therefore any exhortation 
in Christ, if any consolation of love, 
if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
tender mercies and compassions, 
make full my joy, that ye be of the 
same mind, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind; 
doing nothing through faction or 
through vainglory, but in lowliness 
of mind each counting other better 
than himself; not looking each of 
you to his own things, but each of 
you also to the things of others. 
Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus. 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 
On Junior Colleges 


Editorial Board of 
The Reformed Journal 
Dear Dr. Zylstra: 


You have convinced me that we need 
Junior Colleges. This is how you did 
it. On page 13 of the February Jour- 
nal, you write concerning an aspect of 
the Junior College Issue: “It is an 
issue which deserves independent and 
fulsome treatment.” The dictionary 
states that in modern usage fulsome 
means: “offensive to moral or aes- 
thetic sensibility or to the sense of 
propriety; repulsive; disgusting, espe- 
cially, offensive from insincerity or 
baseness of motive; as fulsome praise.” 


Professor, did you employ the wrong 
word or is that the kind of treatment 
the issue deserves? Of course, the 
latter is excluded. But Professor, that is 
why we need Junior Colleges. 


Sincerely, 
(Rev.) Herman Minnema 


Worthington, Minnesota 
March 24, 1953 


Mr. Minnema is right about the modern 
meaning of fulsome. It is also listed (F & 
W) as: full, fat, satisfied. I used the word 
in its original sense of full, full-bodied. Com- 
pare Golding’s translation of Calvin’s version 
of Psalm Ixxiii. 26: “Much more fulsome is 
David’s confession” — H.Z. 


(Letters continued next page ) 


~~ 


Letters to the Journal — 


The Reformed Journal 
Dear Dr. Zylstra: 


] should be very grateful if you would 
permit me to voice just a few comments 
concerning the Junior College-educa- 
tional question. I am sure that all the 
Journal readers enjoyed your penetrat- 
ing, yet sympathetic analysis of the var- 
ious letters received. 
have been 


The articles which 


especially 


you 
writing, the one entitled, 
“Are Junior Colleges the Solution,” 
have been beautiful expressions of a 
truly basic and educationally sound na- 
The ideal or standard of a philo- 
sophically orientated college curriculum 


is, without a doubt, the desire of a vast 


ture. 


majority of our people who fully un- 
derstand the demands of Christian high- 
er education. However. I cannot help 
but feel that such a rationale, and the 
concomitant organization of our educa- 
tional system, will not quickly become 
a reality because of the presence of sev- 
eral factors and trends. It is mainly 


these that I should like to discuss. 


In the first place, we have seen, with- 
in the last decade, a tremendous re- 
awakening among the people of our de- 
nomination and kindred churches con- 
cerning the opportunities and require- 
ments implicit in the commission to 
train our children “in the fear of the 


Lord.” 


There have been various agen- 


cies which have made: notable contri# 


butions to the dissemination of Chris- 
tian educational principles. Foremost 
among these has been the systematic 
work of the National Union of Christian 
Schools. This development has neces- 
sitated expansion, which in turn stimu- 
lated further interest. 


are witnessing a host of young eager 


As a result, we 


minds which is anxious to storm the 
heights of higher education. 


In the second place, every Christian 
teacher must impress Christian ideals 
upon the minds of those who sit before 
him. Very simply stated, there are 
three which have been taught in our 
schools for many years: to think, to 
know, and to serve. It is the presence 
of this third imperative with all of its 
demanding ramifications which may 
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force us to compromise in the practical 
expression of a neat, precise, theoretical 
rationale. I too shy away from making 
needs and service normative in educa- 
tion. I too realize that, “The highly 
trained mind must be a prerequisite -of 
all leadership” (John Garrett, “Do 
American Schools Educate?”, The Al- 
lantic, February, 1953, p. 70). But you 
see, the Chinese Reds 
through the lines on Old Baldy, every- 
one grabs a gun, not just those special- 


when break 


ly trained. Perhaps we are facing a 
major “break-through” when we scan 
the teacher-add page of the Banner, or 
when we consider the crying need for 
clergy and lay «vorkers for our expand- 
ing home missic, and foreign fields. 
Christian education, especially higher 
education, should be at its best some- 
thing very exclusive, not inclusive, But 
Calvin has already surrendered some of 
its exclusiveness and the Junior College 
may abet this process. Compromises 
may have to be made somewhere, and 
we had better make our choices wise 


ones. 


Perhaps the crucial question is this: 
can ideals be compromised? If so, 
will they be sufficiently flexible to allow 
for these periods of crisis? Can we re- 
duce the slack at a later day? Can 
Would such 
constitute a capitulation to disaster, an 
accommodation to failure? 


Junior Colleges aid. us? 


There is another facet whichis not 
the preceding. 
Many of our high school staffs have 
been conscious for some time of the 
dangers involved in the various levelling 
forces 


wholly unrelated to 


on the American educational 
They have made determined ef- 
forts to provide for individual differ- 
ences by separating them into limited 
numbers of courses, e.g., commercial, 
general, and college preparatory. Some 
staffs even determined to specify that 
all college preparatory students must 
have two major fields of work and two 
minor. fields with prescribed subjects 
in each field. However, they met with 
some difficulty because students soon 
discovered that the ,Calvin College en- 
trance requirements’ were very lenient, 
and classmates who did not participate 


scene. 


_ 


in the prescribed preparatory work w 
admitted just as freely as were th 
who had. Hence it became very di 
cult to maintain such a program w 
any degree of consistency and exe 
ness. Perhaps a wholesome incentive 
further tightening of the curriculum 
quirements for those preparing for c 
lege would be an initial move from C 


vin itself. 


Finally, unless I misunderstand y. 
I find that I cannot fully accept ye 
thesis concerning the “Community 
Scholars” as being a sine qua non 
higher education. Education is mu 
too individual a matter to require 
college to maintain a fairly large ec 
munity of scholars in constant «4 
harmonious reciprocal relation beft 
that college can _ properly 
task. “. . . Let us make no bones ab: 
it, men not walls make a city, and « 


meet 


school is as-good as its staff. Reerr 
ment of men and women of ability < 


virtue . . . is the consideration w 


must perforce override all others . 
(Ibid., p. 72). 
an encomium to the education of 
forefathers in A Tree of Life but tk 
often were tutored under the hand 
one man. Was Rietdyk playing 


disaster or acquiescing to failure wi 


You yourself prese 


he sought and received his basic 
lege and seminary training in toto fr 
Rev. Vander Werp? I am definii 
puzzled but still unshaken in my b 
that a Junior College staff of six p 
sophically orientated men who ha 
rather thorough command of the 
tionale of their field and the relatior 
that field to other arts and _ scien 
would be able to inform young mii 
with a type of Christian educak 
which would not be drastically infe: 
either to that work now accompli 
at Calvin or to the work desired and| 
manded by our original ideal ede 
tional commitment. 


And that, in the light of the fac 
and trends which I have mention 
may be the compromise which — 


church and people must face. 
March 30, 1953 - 


‘Very sincerely, . 
Peter P. De Boer, 


Sioux Center, Iowa” 


